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Dr. Cullen try to disprore thu if he dare. St. Jerome 
and St. Epiphanius were most likely to hare known of 
any tradition if it existed. St. Jerome says nothing; 
and Epiphanius says expressly that nothing was known 
abont the death or burial of the Virgin. 

A book, called the "Transitus" of the Virgin, is said 
to have been condemned by Pope Gelasius and a Homan 
council in 494. The record of that council is at least 
grossly interpolated, andis of no authority concerning any 
particular book. The book called the " Transitus" was 
probably of much later date, and was held to be a bad 
book. No one knows what was in it. 
_ A passage in the Chronicon of Ensebius, which men- 
tions a rumour of the assumption, is now admitted by 
Roman Catholics to be a modern forgery, 

A letter of Sophroniu? the Presbyter (once attributed 
to St. Jerome) says it is not known whether the Virgin 
vas taken up or not. Baronius rightly holds that this 
letter is of a later age than St. Jerome. 

_A letter once attributed to St. Angnstine, but now ad- 
mitted to have been written by some unknown writer in 
later times, speaks of the assumption of the Virgin; ack- 
nowledges that there is neither Scripture nor tradition for 
it; but thinks it likely to be true from " the fitness of 
things." Perhaps the philosopher in " Tom Jones" mi"ht 
have thought the contrary on the same ground.-!. " 

The first who told tiie story of the assumption of the 
body of the Virgin was a monk at Jerusalem, named John 
Bamascene, who lived in the lOth century. He got his 
fenowledge in an odd way, as he relates himself. He aeked 
the Virgin's tomb this question—" O tomb, of all holy 
sepulchres most holy, for I -.vill address thee as a living 
being, where is the much desired and much beloved body 
of the mother of God?" The tomb, unable to resist such 
a compliment, of course, replied, " Why seek ye her in a 
tomb who has been taken up on high to the heavenly 
tabernacles?'* 

Damascene also says " that he had read in a book 
(in which book no one else seems to have found any such 
thing) that Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, in the 5ih 
century, told a story to the Emperor and Empress, that 
when the Virgin was dying, the Apostles were gathered 
out of all countries in a moment ; carried aloft through 
the air to see her die. And that three days after they 
opened the coffin, and found it empty, and could onti/ sup- 
pose that she was taken up into heaven." 

Does Dr. CuUen really believe such trash, on such 
evidence ? And, if not, what shall we think of his pastoral 
on the assumption, which really and truly has no proof 
but this to rely on ? 

Yet Dr. Cullen makes it the basis of the religion which 
he leaches. 

" But whilst, with mnte astonishment, we admire the dignity 
of Mnrj', and meditate with giotituJe eml thanksgiving on tlie 
mysteries connected with her Divine maternity, we must not 
forgot to derive edification from the privileges and virtues by 
which she was prepared for the high honour conferred upon 

her 

"The few reflections we have made on the dignity and 
merits of the holy mother of God cannot liutl excite us 
to put great contiilence in her interpession, and to have 
recourse to her prayers in our present wants and necessities, 
and to implore her assistance for the hoar of our death. Tho 
holy Virgin was powerful whilst on earth; her cl)arity induced 
her Son to perform Dis first miracle, supplying the wants of 
the guests at the marriage of Cana. Now that she is sealed at 
the right hand of her Son, and crowned with glory— now that 
she rules as Queen of Heaven— her power is still greater, and 
she will not be less ready to attend to our wants and our sup- 
plications. By her prayers she can obtain wliatsoever God 
can perform by His omnipotence. ' Quod Oeus, imperio, tu, 
prece Virgo, potei.' All the graces of Heaven desceud to na 
through her hands ; she watches over the destinies of the Church 
of God ; she pu's to fliglit heresy and schism ; ' omnes hareses in 
ttniverso mundo sola intermisti;' she preserves the faithful 

from the attacks of the enemy of mankind 

" To eonolnde, let us pray for all our necessities, which are 
innumerable, and let us place all our petitions, with the 
greatest coufidence, in the hands of the immaculate mother of 
God. O holy Virgin, let us say, come to otir assistance; rescue 
OS from the evils by which we are menaced ; repress the fell 
spirit of bigotry and fanaticism now so active against us ; pro- 
tect the children of our poor from the snans laid for their 
destruction. Thou, who art the seat of wisdom, preserve all 
the youth of our country from the evils of a bad education; 
promote piety and the practices of religion among all closscs; 
obtain for us the happiness to be all of one mind, and to he 
united in the bonds of charity among ourselves, so that our 
dissensions may not leave ns an easy prey to our enemies ; 
restore peace and plenty ; obtain for us patience and resigna- 
tion in our nfHictiona, strength to glory in the peisecutious we 
have to suffer for conscience' sake; and, in fine, through thy 
intercession, may we all, being delivered from the hands of 
our enemies, serve the Lord our God without fear, in holiness 
and justice, all our days. 

" The grace tf onr Lord Jesus be with you all; 

' iff Paul CutxEN, Archbishop, Sec. 
"Dublin, Jnly 29th, l*j«." 

Dr. Cullen's case is a hard one ; the lessons which he 
has to tench he cannot find in the inspired Scripture. 
He can only find them in lying stories capable of impos- 
ing on only the moat senseless person ; yet Dr. CuUeu 
must teach the doctrines of his Church ! 

Dr. Cullen has, of course, the best of good wishes 
aod the assurance of damnation for tis poor Protestauls— - 

" We recommend you also to pray for the conversion of all 
those who are sitting in the shades of death, and especially of 



our countrymen who have the misfortnna to be wandering in 
the 5«ths ot error, without faith, tossed about by every wind of 
doctrine. Uoeeasing efforts are made by the emissaries of the 
enemy of mankind to poison them with pr»jadio»« against 
everything Catholic, and to depict our doctrines in the most 
revolting ooloora; It is only by a ap«ial grace ot God, and 
the intercession of the holy Virgin, that they can obtain suffi- 
cient courage to embrace the truth, and to become membera 
of that one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church out of whose 
pale there is no salvation." 

"We can hardly think that God will adjudge any to 
damnation for not believing the silly stories of John Da- 
mascene. But if the depicting Dr. Cullen's doctrines in 
revolting colours be a mark of " the emissaries of the 
enemy of mankind," we fear that Dr. Cullen must bear 
the mark himself, for we know none who depicts the doc- 
trines of Borne in more revolting deformity. 



THE SACRIFICE IK THE MASS. 
We propose to examine the Romish doctrine of the Sacri- 
fice in the Mass by comparing it with the language of 
antiquity, for the purpose of showing that no such doc- 
trine was known to the ancient Church; but, before 
doing 80, we think it may be useful to give onr readers a 
brief account of the proceedings of the Council of Trent, 
and the arguments employed in that Council for the 
establishment of that doctrine, which is now the received 
one of the Roman communion. 

It was on the 2l8t July, 1562, that the great debate 
took xilace on the subject of the Sacriace of the Mass. 
.\11 were agreed in condemning the doctrine which 
denied a sacrifice in the Mass in any sense whatsoever ; 
but the grounds of this denial, and the definitions given 
of the sacrifice, were very different and various. 

The principal arguments adduced in support of the 
proposition that the Mass is a Sacrifice, in wliich Jesus 
Christ is offered up to the Father under the sacramental 
species, were the following : — 

1. That Jesus Christ is a priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedek — that Melehisedek having offered up bread 
and wine, it is necessary that the priesthood of Christ 
should offer up a similar siicrifice in bread and wine. 

2. That the Paschal lamb was a true sacrifice, and as 
it was a type or figure of the Eucharist, therefore the 
Eucharist is also a true sacrifice. 

3. That God, by the mouth of the prophet Malachy, 
had foretold that, after the abolition of the Jewish sacri- 
fices. His name should be great among the Gentiles, aaid 
that, in every p!ace, sacrifice and a pure offering should be 
offered up unto Him — a prophecy which can apply only 
to the sacrifice of the Eucharist (Mai. i. 2). 

4. Our Lord's words to the Samaritan woman were 
also quoted. " The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father inspirit and 
in truth." It was argued, that the word worship signifies 
here sacrifice ; and that so the woman of Samaria em- 
ployed it when she said, " Our fathers worshippctl in this 
mountain ; aod ye say that Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship." Therefore, they maintained our 
Lord spake here of the Eucharist. 

5. Another srgtiment was taken from our Lord's 
words, ''This ismy body which isgiveu for you; this is my 
blood which is shed for you :" words which they said im- 
plied, that in the Eucharist His body w^as broken, and 
His blood shed, and, therefore, that the Eucharist was a 
sacrifice in which the body and blood of Christ were of- 
fered up for us. 

6. They argued, farther, that St. Paul, in 1 Cor. x., con- 
trasted the Eucharist with the Gentile sacrifices ; for, after 
saying "the cup of blessing which we bless, &c., the bread 
which we break, &o.," he adds, " But the things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to devils, and not to 
God." This manifestly implies (they said) that St. Paul 
considered the Eucharist a sacrifice ; for he says that we 
are partakers of the body and blood of Christ by eating 
and drinking the bread and wme, in the same way as the 
Israelites which eat of the sacrifices are partakers of the 
altar. 

7. They maintained also that our Lord had ordained 
His Apostles priests, when He said to them, " Do this in 
remembrance of me;" and that if they be priests, they 
must have a sacrifice to offer. 

8. A last argument was drawn from the numerous 
passages of the holy fathers iu which the Eucharist was 
spoken of as a sacrifice. 

On the other side it was urged, that our Lord in the 
holy supper had commanded His Apostles to continue it 
in memory of Him after His death, and until His coming 
again; but that He did not offer Himself a sacrifice to 
God on that occasion ; for if so, His oblation upon the 
cross would have been unnecessary. The sacrifice of the 
altar was a memorial of the sacrifice offered upon the 
cross, and as we can commemorate only what is past, 
the Eucharist cannot have been a sacrifice until after 
the oblation of Jesus Christ on the cross. They showed 
that this was the true meaning of the passages cited 
from the Fathers. 

It will be observed that the difference between these 
two parties was this : the first maintained that the Eu- 
charist was a sacrifice at its first institution, and that 
ouc Lord in the holy supper offered Himself to the Father. 
The others denied ihis, and held that the Eucharist did 
not become a sacrifice until after our Lord's crucifixion. 



Both, however, agreed that the Eucharist was now a Ba- 
crifice. 

The^ two parties were almost equally divided in tha 
Council. Those who maintained that our Lord offered 
Himself in the holy supper contended that the opposite 
opinion was heretical, and called upon the Council to 
silence their opponents. These latter, however, insisted 
that doctrines of such importance ought not to be founded 
oil uncertain and novel opinions unknown to antiquity, 
without positive and certain proofs taken from holy 
Scripture, and the testimony of the Fathers. 
_ On the 24th July, a Portuguese theologian, Georga 
d Ataide," took different ground. He refuted all the ar- 
guments that were drawn from the Scripture to prova 
the Mass a sacrifice, and rested that doctrine altogether 
upon tradition. He maintained that the fact that every 
Christian writer from the earliest age to the present day- 
had spoken of the Mass as a sacrifice was abundantly 
sufficient to prove that doctrine to be an apostolical 
tradition, and that it was only to weaken this proof to 
adduce inadequate arguments from the Scriptures. Ho 
proceeded to examine the Scriptural arguments in detail, 
and to point out their insufficiency. On the argument 
drawn from Melehisedek, he said that Jesus Christ was 
a priest according to the order of Melehisedek, beeausa 
He was eternal, without father, without mother, Ac., 
and that St. Paul's argument rested upon this, and not 
upon the offering of bread and wine ; and that as St. 
Paul had said nothing of the bread and wine offered by 
Melehisedek, it is plain that he did not regard that as the 
essence of the priesthood after the order of Melehisedek, 
in which Christ was to resemble him. Of the argument 
from the Paschal lamb, he said that it was by no means 
certain that it was a sacrifice ; and that it was typical 
not so much of the Eucharist as of the sacrifice of our 
Lord upon the cross, so that tho whole argument fell to 
the ground. He admitted that the passage in the pro- 
phet Malachy, predicting a pure oblation in every place-, 
and our Lord's words to the woman of Samaria, related 
to the same thing ; but he thought it by no means 
clear that they referred to the Eucharist ; because our 
Lord added, " God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth;" but a sacrament 
eonsi.sting of two parts, a sensible or material sign and 
a spiritual signification, cannot be a worship purely spiri- 
tual; and that tbe two passages might, therefore, be in- 
terpreted as both referring to spiritual worship, and that 
in this sense it is evident they have been both fulfilled. 
He maintained, further, that our Lord's word.«. This is 
my body wliich is given for you, this is my blood, &c., 
were more probably to be understood of His body and 
blood in their natural being than in their sacramental 
state. That as our Lord, when He said, I am the true 
vine, meant a real, and not a figurative vine— so also 
when He said, this is my blood which is shed, He must 
have meant not His sacramental and figmrative blood, 
but His real and natural blood. That St. Paul's allosion 
to the sacrifices of the Gentiles and of the Jaws in con- 
nection with the Eucharist does not prove the Eucharist 
a sacrifice, because the comparison was not between tha 
Eucharist and the sacrifices of Jews and Gentiles, but 
between the Jewish sacrifices instituted by God Himself 
and the sacrifices of the Gentiles. That, under tlia 
Mosaic law part of the victim was burned, which was pro- 
perly speaking the sacrifice, and the rest was divided 
between the priest and the offerers, who by eating their 
portions were said not to offer the sacrifice, but to ba 
partakers of the altar ; and, therefore, the true mean- 
ing of St. Paul is no more than this, that as the Jews 
and Gentiles, by eating what remained after their sacri- 
fices, were partakers of the altar, so we, by receiving tha 
Eucharist, are partakers of the cross of Christ. That it 
was in this sense that our Lord said, " Do this In remem- 
brance of me," and that St. Paul said, that in the Eu- 
charist we show forth the Lord's death until He come. 
Lastly, he maintained that before we can arpue from our 
Lord's words, " Do this," that He commanded His Apostles 
to sacrifice, and, therefore, by these words ordained them 
priests, it will be necessary to show that the act which 
He commanded them to do— the act, namely, that Ha 
was Himself then doing before them —was a sacrifice, and, 
therefore, that He offered up Himself in the last supper 
as a sacrifice to the Father. This, however, was a con- 
tested point, upon which theologians were greatly dividetj; 
and a man did not cease to be a Catholic who denied that 
our Lord on that occasion offered Himself in sacrifice; but 
it was clear that all who held the negative were debarred 
from using this argument, and could not consistently 
maintain that tho words. Do this, necessarily conferred on 
the Apostles the power of offering a sacrifice. From tha 
whole, he concluded that we could only prove the mass 
to be a sacrifice by tradition, and he exhorted the Coun- 
cil to place the doctrine on this foundation only, and imt 
to run the risk of rendering its truth suspicious or un- 
certain by the attempt to prop it up with inadequate and 
inconclusive arguments from the Scriptures. 

This bold theologian, as might easily be supposed, gore 
great dissatisfaction. He was defended by another Portu- 



« So Father Paul naaies liioi. Pailaricmi attribntes this arnaroenfi 
to Francis Foridro, a Portugue e Dominiciin. Courayer otjaerres 
very justly, " Mais quel que soit I'auteur de ce discotjrs, soit Atrndeevi 
ftn^iro, it faat avouerque c'esi un des pins census et dea pina jndieeux 
qui utt d'e prononc^ dans tout le Syuode."— i/isf. da Cote, de Trente^ 
far /■. P. Sarpi. (lib. vl., torn. «., p. SSi, Amaieri. 1751, i°.) 
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guese divine. Jacobus Payva, who endeavoured to ex- 
plain his meaning, bo as to avoid the inferences that 
were drawn from his speech to the disadvantage of his 
orthodoxy^ and it would seem that in those days such 
views were not deemed so very heretical ; for this same 
d'Ataide was afterwards consecrated Bishop of Viseu.'' 

It is unnecessary, w« think, to continue any farther 
this account of the debates in the Conncil, because our 
object in referring to them is now sufficiently attained, 
namely, to show that the doctrine maintained in the 
Council was this, that in the Mass the priest ofTers up 
Christ, Body, Soul, and Divinity, as a sacrifice to God 
the Father. And it will be observed that the great point 
upon wWch the divines of Trent were divided was this : 
whether our Lord, at the institution of this sacrament, 
when He blessed the bread and wine, and distributed 
them to His disciples, did or did not offer up Himself 
as a sacrifice to God, 

It is not, therefore, enough to maintain, with all the an- 
cients, that the Eucharist is a sacrifice, unless we main- 
tain also that it is a sacrifice of this singular and pecu- 
liar nature, in which the priest sacrifices and offers up to 
God, the body, the blood, the soul, and divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 

That the Eucharist is a sacrifice is maintained, not 
only by the ancient fathers, but also by the great Pro- 
testant divines of the sixteenth century. In proof of this, 
it may be enough to refer to tho Apology for the Augs- 
burg Confession drawn up by Melancthon, in which the 
true notion of a sacrifice is fully discussed, and the sense 
in which the Eucharist is a sacrifice — the sense in which 
it was so called by the Fathers — is clearly and unanswer- 
ably pointed out and explained. 

It follows, therefore, that the true question at issue 
between the Bomaa Church and the more learned Pro- 
testants is, not whether the Eucharist be a sacrifice, but 
vhether it be a sacrifice of this particular kind, that 
Jesus Christ is Himself offered up to God in sacrifice by 
the hands of the priest. 

This ctuestlon was utterly unknown to the primitive 
Church ; and the theologian in the Council of Trent who 
sought to rest it altogether on tradition, asserting that 
there was no Catholic writer who did not hold the Eu- 
charist to be a sacrifice in the Roman sense, would have 
built his doctrine on a foundation still more fallacious and 
Bandy than the weak and inconclusive Scriptural argu- 
ments of bis opponents ; for this simple reason, that 
although it is true that all Catholic writers speak of the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice, it is not true that any ancient 
vriter speaks of it as a sacrifice in which Christ Himself 
is offered up to the Father by the hands of the priest. 
Sut this, as we have seen, is the real question at issue. 

TVe now purpose to show what the true sense of 
the ancients on this subject is, and how it has come to 
pass that Romish writers appeal to their authority. We 
lu^e to convince our readers that their testimony is quite 
the other way, and that the Trideutine doctrine has bad 
its origin in a miserable mistake. 

There are two parts in the censraony or liturgical ad- 
jninistratioa of the Lord's supper. First, the oblation and 
consecration of the sacred elements oi bread and wine ; 
and secondly, the distribution of them after consecration 
to the people. 

This was the original and primitive signification of the 
rite, considered as a sacrament in which Christ communi- 
cates Himself, His body, and His blood, to His faithful 
people, to be taken and received by them ; not as a sacri- 
fice, for that is, in some respects, an ordioimce of an opposite 
character, in which the people are required to offer unto God 
themselves, their souls, and bodies, their prayers, their 
praises, and tbeir good works, as a reasonable sacrifice 
unto Hun. 

Let us now inquire how it was that this ancient and 
primitive view of the Lord's supper gave birth to the notion 
of a sacrifice ; and how far, and in what sense, it is true 
that the Eucharist is really a sacrifice. 

From ths earliest times, it appears to have been the 
ctistom, wherever Christians met together for public wor- 
ship, to begin it by oblations. They seem to have thought 
it unlawful to come before the Lord empty-handed, and, 
accordingly, they all brought their offerings — money, food, 
and clothing for the poor, oil for tlie lumps of the sanc- 
tuary, and, especially, bread and wine for the holy Eu- 
charist. 

The ancient Councils are full of regulations on this sub- 
ject, preseribinj; what is proper and what is improper for 
Christians to offer on such occasions, and pointing out the 
true spirit in which this duty should be performed. In 
proof of this, it may suffice to quote the words of Walafrid 
Strabo,a writer of theninth century : — "In early times some 
were accustomed to offer certain other kinds of oblations, 
as we learn from the canons, and chiefly from the Apos- 
tolical canons, in the third chapter of which it is thus 
mitten : • If any bishop or priest, going beyond the Lord's 
ordinances, shall offer on the altal: any other things in sa- 
crifice,i.e., either honey, or milk, or beer for wine, or any 
confection, or birds, or animals, or venetables, acting con- 
trary to the constitution of our Lord, let him be deposed 
at the convenient time.' And in the fourth, ' Let no one 
ofier anything on the altar, but new corn and grapes, and 



k Cmusjer, obi inpr., p. 887, n. 



oil for the lamps, and incense at the time when the holy 
oblation is celebrated.' "" 

Here yon will observe that the Canons of the Apostles, 
which are quoted by Walafrid, and which (although inter- 
polated) are generally supposed to be a composition of the 
third century, speak of the oblation as consisting of the 
offerings then made in kind at the offertory by the people ; 
and there is not a word of an offering of Christ, body, soul, 
and divinity, to the Father by the priest. 

In like manner, a still earlier writer, St. Ireussus, speaks 
of the Eacharistic oblation thus: "Since, ihertfore, the 
Church offers with simplicity, its gift is justly considered 
a pure sacrifice to God. Thus Paul says tb the Philippians, 
' I am full, having received of Epaphroditus the things 
which were sent from you, an odour of a sweet smell, a 
sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God.' For it behoves 
us to make oblations to God, and in all things to be found 
grateful to God our Creator, offering the first fruits of the 
creatures which are His, in a ^ure faith without hypocrisy, 
andina firm hope and fervent love. And this pure oblation 
the Church alone renders to the Creator, offering to Him 
with thankfulness of His own creatures."* 

Here .igain, you will observe, that the sacrifice is iden- 
tified with the offerings presented by the people ; and this 
language is justified by the words of St. Paul, who speaks 
of the gifts sent him by the Philippians as a sacrifice well 
pleasing to God. 

St. Augustine speaks of our dedication of ourselves at 
the altar of God as a main part of that oblation or sacri- 
fice which is there offered to him. " But let all things 
which are offered to God be devoted to Him, chiefly the ob- 
lation of the holy altar, in which sacrament that greatest 
of our vows is proclaimed, by which we promise that we 
will abide in Christ, as in the unity of the body of Christ.'' 

And in exact accordance with this is the language of 
our present post communion prayer (formerly said imme- 
diately after consecration, but before communion),' where 
the Holy Eucharist is spoken of as a sacrifice — " a sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving;" in which "we offer and 
present ourselves, our souls and bodies," to the Lord, be- 
seeching Him that we may be "fulfilled with His grace 
and heavenly benediction." 

Again, after the expression of the same sentiments, St. 
Augustine, in his great work, De Civitate Dei, uses the 
strong language that the Church was herself offered up in 
that very oblation which she did offer. " Since, therefore, 
works of mercy are true sacrifices, which are referred to 
God, whether they are done to ourselves or to our ncigh- 
bonrs, but works of mercy are done for nothing else 
than that we should be freed from misery, and thereby be 
happy .... the result, therefore, is, that the whole 
city of the redeemed, i.e.. the congregation and society of 
the saints, slioulU be offei«d as an universal sacrifice to 
God by the great High Priest, who also offered Himself in 
suffering for us, that we might be the body of so great a 
Head, according to the form of a servant. Fw this He 
offereil, in this was offered, becausa, according to this, He 
was our Mediator, our Priest, our Sacrifice."' 

And is not the same ancient doctrine still taught in the 
Roman Missal itself, which, though sadly inteipolatcdby 
modern hagioUtry and other corruptions, will ever remain 
a venerable monument of Christian antiquity, and a per- 
petual protest against the Trideutine doctrine of the Eu- 
charist. In tlie prayer which immediately follows the 
consecration of the elements, the priest makes the oblation 
in these words : — " Wherefore, O Lord, we. Thy servants 
and Thy holy people, having in remembrance the blessed 
passion of the same Christ Thy Soa, our Lord God, as also 
His resurrection from the dead and glorious ascension into 
heaven, do offer unto Thy divine Majesty, of Thine own 
gifts and boimties, a pure sacrifice, a holy sacrifice, an 
immaculate sacrifice ; the holy bread of eternal life, and the 
cup of eternal salvation. Upon which offering bo Thou 
pleased to look with a propitious and serene aspect, and 
to accept them, as Thou wast pleased to accept the offcr- 

* *' PTiraia t^mporibns, quosdam alia qnicdam cenera oblatlonum 
ofTerri solitos, iDlellfglmuK ex cuDOnibos, et maxinie Apostoiornm, fn 
quorum tertto capitulo ita scnbitur ; Si q'lis I^pi^copus aut Presbyter 
prater ordiaationem Domini, alia qua^dam in sacriiicio ufferac super 
altiire. I.e., ant met, aut lac, aul p; o vino slcerant, conrectaque qiia;- 
dam, aut valatllfa, ant animatia aliqua, ant k'^nmina, cintta con^ti- 
tutioDem DoiniDi faciens, coogruo tempore dcpunatur. Et in quarto, 
offerri nop liCBdt aliquld ad altare, pritter novas flpicas et uva?, et 
olenin ad luminaria, et tliymiaint^ i.e., iocerisuui, tempore quo sancta 
Celebratur oblatio." — De rebus eccle. c. xviii. 

Qjoniam igitnr cum simpllcitate ecclesia cfTert, juste mnniis ejus, 
pnrum 6acr)flc-iu;n apud Deum deputaturn est. Qitcmadaiodnni et 
Paulus Fhllippenslbus ait. Replotna sum acccptis ab Kpapbrodfto, 
quae a vobis misaa sunt, odorem suaTiiutj., lioHtiam accept.Hbllem, 
placentetn Deo. Oportet enim nos oblatlonem Deo fitccre, et In om- 
nibus gratos invenirl Fabricator! Deo, in sentenTla pura et Rdeslne 
bypncrlsi, in spe flrtxia, fn dilectinne ferventi, pi:miiiaa eamm, qus 
aunt ejus, creaiurarum otferentea. Et banc obiaUotieoi ecclusia sola 
puram offcrt Fabrliatori, ofTereiis el cum f^ratiarum actioaeex crea- 
lura ejus.— Lib. T, c. xviii. (at xxxiv.), n. 4, 

« Vurentar antem omnia qoie offeruntnr Deo, maxime sanetl aUarI« 
oblallo, quo sacram«nto pme<Jicator nostrum illud votnm maxiaaam 
quo 009 voTimus in Cliristo e&se mansurns, utique In compage cor- 
poris Cbristl. . . . — Aug. Ep. 148 (ad raulm.), n. 16. 

' Litnr«j, Bdw. VI. (ISM). 

K Cum igitur vera saeriOcia opera tint miseHcofdis, tlw tn nos 
Ipsos. sive in proximos, que referuntur ad Deum. opera vera miseri- 
cni'din non Ob aliud fiant, niti ut a miseria liberamur. ac per hoe ut 
beat! 8im«a . . . proftcio efflcitur, ut tota Spaa redempraCivitas, 
i.e. con(;rcg8tio societAsquesauctoram, universale sacriHeittm olferatur 
Deo per Sacerdotem muffnuni,quietiam8e ipsum optulit in passlont-pro 
nobis, ut tanti capitis corpus essemus, stcuniitira furmam fiervl. Hanc 
enim obtuiit, in bac oblatua est; quia secundum banc mediator est, 

in bu aocerdos— In bae sacrlikitua eel Aa(. 'J* Civit Del. 1. x. 

c6. 



ihgs of Thy servant, the rightfto'u* Abel, and tJJie SacrfflSif 
of our Father Abraham, and that holy sacrifice, that im- 
mhculate oblation, which Thy high priest Melchisedek 
oAered unto Thee.' •■ 

Here it will be observed that the sacrifice {hostia) or 
oblation is made with the gifts of God— the bread and 
wine which had just been consecrated, and which are com- 
pared with the gifts of Abel and the bread and wine 
offered by Melchisedek. Here, then, is clearly the primi- 
tive doctrine ; for if the priest were believed to be offering 
Christ — body, soul, and divinity— not bread and wine, the 
hostia, or thing offered, could not, in this prayer, have been 
edited, as it is, "panem sanctum, et caUcem salitia," nor 
would there be any analogy between sich an offering and 
that of Abel and Melchisedek. The spirit of the prayer 
evidently is, "We offer to Thee of Thine own gifts. Accept 
them as Thou didst those of Abel ami Meichi-ctlek, who 
offered of their flock, and of their fields and vineyards." 

tt is evident, therefore, from these p,i6S.igcs of the an- 
cient Fathers (and very many more might be quoted to 
the same effect), as well as from the canon of the Mass 
itself, that the office of the Holy Communion in the 
primitive Church consisted of two p-vts — the offertory 
and the sacrament ; and that the Offertory was considered 
as the general Christian sacrifice, which included and 
superseded the Jewish offerings. 

In the Offertory the oblations and other alms of the peo- 
ple were taken either from a table standing in some further 
part of .the Church, or near the altar," where the people 
had laid down their offerings, or else immediately from 
the hands of the people, and carried up by the Priest or 
Bishop to the altar, where they were reverently presented to 
God, and laid upon the holy table, with devout prayers, 
many of which evidently arc still preserved in the Roman 
missal ; for example, in the offertory on the fifth Sunday 
after Penticost there is the following collect : — " Be propi- 
tious, O Lord, to our prayers, and benignautly accept these 
oblations of Thy servants and hand-maidens, so that whiat 
each hath offere J to the honour of Thy name may be pro- 
fitable to tho salvation of all, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord."' 

This is the ancient sacrifice of bread and wine, which 
(as Fulgentius says) the holy Catholic Church, through- 
out all the world, offers continually unto Christ, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, in faith and charity (De Fide 
ad Pet. c. 10). 

This saciificc being done, the primiti;o Church pro- 
ceeded immediately after to the celebration of the holy sactti- 
ment, for which she always employed Gotne portion of the 
offerings that were made by the people, imitating thereby 
the example of our Lord Himself, who, for the use of the 
communion which he insiiiuted at His last supper, took 
some of that bread and wine which Hb had sanctified 
before at the Paschal oblation— an action in which our 
Lord appears to have imitated the □"'liVtt? <"■ peace 
offerings of the Law, in Avhich the Israelites were wont 
first to lay their oblations upon the altar-, and, having- 
thus dedicated and consecrated their gifts to the Almighty, 
thev then, with a portion of these, as with that which 
had thus become God's, feasted upon the sacrifice; so 
that God, as it were, having graciously accepted their of- 
ferings, did with them, as with a banquet of His own 
goods, cause the accepted offerers to eat and drink a:!d 
rejoice before Him. 

Thus we have a perfect image of a Christian sacra- 
ment, in which the people first, by their small oblations, 
acknowledge God's supremacy, and declare that all they 
have is His; thus sacrificing to Him of their goods, and 
dedicatinu their persons to His service ; and where God 
then, infinite in mercy, receiving their imperfect oblation*, 
returns and improves them into great sacraments ; and 
here b)th representing in figure, and sacramentally pre- 
senting, in real presence, the body and blood of His Son ; 
He dec'arcs also, by this same act, that all things what- 
soever the body and blood of Christ hath purchased — 
Heaven, mercy, pardon, and immortal happiness — sre be- 
come the property of His faithful people. 

From this rapid view of the doctrine of the Eucharist, as 
it was maintained by the Primitive Church, we may easily 
perccivB what that confusion is which the Romish doctrine 
has now created in the languiige. in itself plain and ob- 
vious, of the ancient Fathers. The Roman Church mis- 
applies the sacramental language used by the ancients of 
t;ie body and blood of Christ which the people are to re- 
ceive to the saccrdoiiil prayers belonging to the bread and 
mine which both priest and people are to offer. And 
again, by misapplying the prayers that concern only the 
bread and wine, or, in other words, which belong only to 
the oblation oroffurtory, to the othcrpartcf iheservicownich 
concerns only tho saCTamcntal admiaisiratioii of the body 
and blood of Christ, they have entirely distorted and mis- 
represented the whole truth in reference to this sacrament. 
In short, they have applied to the ofl'ertory what is tme 
only of the communion, and, vice versa, ihcy have applied 
to the communion what is said only of the offertory.. 
Thus the Roman priest is represented as saying of the body 
and blood of Christ what he ought to say of the offerings of 
the people —namely, that God wouM be pleased to accept 

1* As the Roman Missal Is so easily accessible we do not quote tl* 
original of this prajer. 

1 frupitiare IJomlncBappIlcationlbnsnoEtris, ethasoblalloneafama- 
loram famularumque tuarum benlgnus asiiume, at quod siOKutl oMb- 
ieront ad bsuorem aamlQls toi, cunctU proldat ad salutim, Pm 
DoinlBam* 
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of tha ncrifica of His Son, which is improper, to 
■ay the least, if not nctoally blagphemons ; and then, 
instead of offering unto God the sacrifices of bread and 
wine, which the peofde hare brought from home with 
them, the priest takes upon him to offer nnto God the 
very Son of God Himself, which is absurd, if not a sacri- 
lege ; and it ii, moreover, contrary to the express words 
of the ancient prayer of oblaUoa in the Roman missal 
itself. 



CURIOSITIES OF ROMANISM— No. IV. 
We have already seen the effect prodnced by the mystic 
alembic of Rome on one of the simply sablime sacra- 
mental ordinances instituted by our Lord for the edifica- 
tion of His Church; audit will be found that the treat- 
ment of the other, at the hands of the same system, is 
quite similar, and with a like result. Few words, even of 
Inspiration, can be found at once more striking and simple 
than those in which we have recorded the institntion of 
the Lord's Supper. That event, and all connected with it, 
which God has thought it right that we should know, are 
thus handed down to the Church by His inspjred servant 
Faiil, to whom, as it would seem, a special revelation on 
this he.td was made. Thus that Apostle writes to the 
Coriuthiau Church.—! Cor. xi. 23-28. 

" For I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto yon. That the Lord Jesus, the same night 
in which He was betrayed, took bread : and when He had 

fiven thanks He brake it, and said, ' Take, eat, this is my 
ody, which is broken for yon : this do in remembrance of 
me. After the same manner also He took the cup when 
he had supped, saying, ' This cup is the New Testament 
in my blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of me. For as often as ye cat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death autU He 
come.' " 

It will be observed that this inspired account of the 
ordinance, its origin and institution, occupies just five 
versa nf the New Testament. All here is plain, solemn, 
and, withal, spiritually sublime ; and surely those who pro- 
fess to be followers of Him, who thus instituted this com 
memorative rite, the most touching and sacred in all its 
associations, as well as privileged and blessed in its effects, 
when partaken of and realized by faith, should be care- 
ful to avoid even the appearance of any superaddilion, in 
the way of" carnal ordinances and commandments of men." 
Accordingly, we find that when " decency and order, '' as 
well as "edification,'' have been provided for, in the 
aothorized ceremonial of the Church of England and Ire- 
land, nothing appears in the scriptural prescribed form of 
that Chorch which is not characterized by the simplicity 
of (he^orijpoal ordinance. This is as it shoald b»;'but 
how standi! the case with Roihe? We shall see. In a 
word, the euriontiet heaped upon this sacramental rite, 
according to the ritual of Rome, were they not stereotyped 
and presented to us in the most accredited form that any 
soch ordinances could assume, would be perfectly in- 
credible. 

In illustration of this remark we need but to point to 
and open the MiaaU Romanum — the Missal, that volume 
which, in a manner, may be called the Book of common 
prayer of the Church of Rome. The edition of it now 
before us is a volume, in the Latin tongue, of course, 
consisting of nearly 700 double columned, closely printed, 
large sized quarto pages. 

Now, let our readers be aware that this entire book is 
taken up, so far as its contents go, with the one subject — 
the MASS. It is rightly named the 3/issaf— tfaemass being 
its sole subject matter. There are other authorized 
books of common devotion in tise in that Church— as for 
example, its Litaniea. There are its vespers, and matins, 
and novenas, some of those new and others old ; but the 
Hissal is the great unchanged and unchanging gem of 
Romish devotion. It was restored (as its title page tells 
us) by the decree of the Council of Trent, and, subsequently, 
edited, revised, and published by the authority of three 
popes — viz., Pius V., Clement VIII., and Urban VIII. 

Let the Church of Rome boast of her miracles of other 
descriptions as she will, here is assuredly something 
bordering at least on the miraculous — namely, that the 
five verses in St. Paul's Epistle should grow and swell to 
a size like this. Yet so it is. An analysis of the volume, 
however brief and imperfect, presents us with a view of 
the ordinance, thus Romanized, which is really curious. 
Our limits prevent us from giving anything like an ade- 
quate analytical review of the ingenuity which has tron- 
tubslantiated our Lord's institution of His supper into 
the ponderous tome above referred to; but even a glance 
at its contents will give our readers some idea of the 
pontifical process which has issued in this marvellous 
result. 

The portion of the volume which is of especial interest 
is its central one, where, judiciously enough, are to be 
found the Order and the Canon of the mass. "These are 
the medulla of the entire— the pith and kernel of this 
strange production ; and even these, to a close observer, 
will appear singular as regards their size and bulk, as 
compared with the professed original. They are, in fact, 
that portioii of the book most generally in use, and will 
be easily detected in any miss^ which has ever been in 
priestly use (as in the case with our own), by their being 
well thumbed and stained. This portion, nearly the en- 



tire of which must be used whenever mass is said, occupies 
no less than ii of the quarto pages before mentioned. 
Part of the text of the canon, and espefcially its com- 
mencement, is, it most be acknowledged, striking in its 
phraseology, as it is of purer latinity than other portions, 
and is borrowed from one of the older and purer liturgi- 
cal forms of the Christian Church. The first rubric, 
however, of this canon betrays so much of the spirit 
vrhich'animates the whole that we are tempted to give 
it entire, and to add a remark or two upon it. Thus it 
ran : — 

" Sacerdos extendens et jungens manmi, elevans ad 
coelom oculos, et statim demittans, profundi incUnatus 
ad altare, manibus super eo positis, dicit." 

" The priest, extending and joining his hands, raising 
his eyes to heaven, and immediately letting them fall, 
bowing down profoundly before the altar, his hands 
being placed on it, says," &e. 

What a set of directions for a Christian minister, 
commencing a solemn devotional ordinance I The whole 
tenor and meaning of Rome in its celebration are here 
unconsciously betrayed. This is all prescribed for stage 
effect; her priest is presented in his true colours, 
namely, as a posture master, set up to attract the eyes 
of the unthinking multitude to himself, instead of seek- 
ing to raise their hearts with his own to hf aven. When 
we add to these directions the dress prescribed, and con- 
cerning which a few worJs may be added, the simili- 
tude above pointed out will be still more apparent. 

But before considering the body of this document as 
here referred to, a word or two may be said respecting oHe 
of the most curious portions of the entire. "This is the 
introductory portion: the nowratherwellknown"Gene'-aJ 
rubrics" — ^'' RnhriccE generale^i.'*' A thorough examination 
of these liturgical rules, regulations, and definitions 
would, in fact, require a small volume. A very cursory 
notice must here suffice. The supper of the Lord is one. 
We have not the slightest traceeither in Scripture or really 
primitive Christian antiquity of any form or variety, 
thereof but that one, ytt here we are treated at the 
very outset to a categorical enumeration of the various 
species of masses, as curious as it is original. Thus, we 
have a different sort of mass provided tor such different 
sort of day or festival in the calendar; as, for example, 
a duplex, and lemi-dupUx, or simple. Here are three prin- 
cipal sorts. Then we have others styled Dominical, 
Ferial, Vigilian, Octave, Fxtra-ordinal, Votive, and 
Pro-defunctive. A mass may thus be ranged under any 
of these ten heads. (Query — has this decimal division 
anything to do with the tea horns of the apocalyptic 
beast ?) 

Then, again, we hare ve^ «pe«al directions given as 
to iwhich masses may be 9aid,"and44vhich n4t, at pdrti-^^ 
cular HOUBS of the day. On the duplex and the semi- 
duplex festivEd it must be said at one hour ; at Advent and 
Lent at another ; masses for the dead at a dbird ; and con- 
ventual masses at a fourth, and so on. Then the priest 
is to say some parts of the mass aloud, and others in to 
himself. There are rules for genuflection, sitting, stand- 
ing, bowing, crossing, &c., &c., extending to nearly every 
imaginable posture of the body. There are rules, also, 
for the colour and quality of the priestly garments, most 
minute. The Romish Church authorises Jtee colours for 
the clothes of her priests and her altars —white, red, 
green, violet, and black. (Query — Why not complete 
those of the spectrum, and hare the mystic seven at 
once?) 

Here, however, we must forbear, inasmuch as our ob- 
ject is not to indite an essay on ecclesiastical millinery ; 
and yet it is really a temptation to enter upon a review 
of this priestly paraphernalia, with its alb, planet, dal- 
matic, tunicle, pluvial, &c., ic., which the ministrants 
are to wear, to say nothing of the dress of the altar, 
with its crucifix, candlesticks, bell, glass bottles, basins, 
cushions, &c., &c., and all this preparatory to the cele- 
bration of that ordinance which our Lord and Master 
instituted in the upper chamber of Jerusalem, with the 
holy simplicity already noted, and which His early dis- 
ciples continued, by His command, with the same sim- 
plicity, often rendered necessary by poverty and priva- 
tion, and always preferred, in imitation of Him and His 
actions who was the " meek and lowly" one. Well may 
we pause and exclaim, into what a masquerade and 
mummery has Rome converted this blessed ordinance! 

The perverse ingenuity of those rubrical directions is 
really wonderful. Thus it is enacted (XX.) that " the 
altar must always be made of stone, or, at least, that it 
must have a piece of stone inserted (blessed by a bishop), 
large enough to hold the Host and the greater portion of 
the chalice." It must always, moreover, becovered with 
no fewer than three cloths, &c., &c. 

Now, will any rational Romanist undertake to say, or 
to prove, that his Church has the slightest authotity or 
colour for such fanciful enactments as these from either 
act or word of the Great Founder of this institution ? 
It is taught in many of the Romish Catechisms, and im- 
pKcitly believed by numbers— the majority, no doubt, of 
professing members of that Church — that the mass was 
instituted by our Lord Himself, and that, in fact, Christ 
did actually perform the first Mas* on the night previous 
to Bissuffering, and will it be seriously asserted that He 
did so on such a stone altar, and one so furnished ? Was 
not the occao'"" of our Lord's instituting this sacrament 



Oie passover feast — the supper — ^whence its New Testa- 
ment name — and where, then, was the stone altar of 
Rome? 

The next general division of the rubrics under con- 
sideration, viz.," Situs celebrandi missam" — " thedueman. 
ner of celebrating mass" — presents some curiosities as 
note-worthy as any. The minutia here enjoined are 
really so absm-d. that unless thus presented to us they 
would be incredible to many. For example, the most 
wonderful precision is enjoined as to how and when the 
sacrificing priest is to ho'd and to fold his hands, fingers, 
and thumbs, all his digits, indeed, down to"the?tV(J< 
Jinger^ which is specially named and provided for. A Iso, 
how he is to make the sign of the cross, and how each 
hand and each part of it is to be employed while he is so 
doing. As an example of this sort of spiritual legerde- 
main, we quote one of these rubrics, under the third head 
— (^De principio mis»ie et confestione facienda), 

5. "Ciun seipsumsignat, " Wncn he (the priest) 
semper sinistram ponit blesses himself, he must 
infra pectus: in aliis bene- always place his left band be- 
dictionibuscumestadaltare, neathhis breast : in the case 
et benedicit oblata, vel of other benedictions, when 
aliquid aliud; ponit earn heis at thealtar, and blesses 
super altare, nisi aliter no- oblations or anything else, 
tetur. Seipsum benedicens, he is to place it (the left 
vertit ad se palmom manns band) upon the altar, unless 
dextra;, et omnibus illius it be otherwise ordered, 
digitis junctis et extensis, a When blessing himself, he 
fronle ad pectus, et ab hu- is to turn toward his person 
mero sinistro ad dextrnm, the palm of the right hand ; 
signum crncis format. Si and all the fingers of that 
vero alios, vel rem aliqaam hand being joined and ex- 
benedicit, parvnm digitnm tended, be is to make the 
vertit, ei cui benedicit ; sign of the cross from the 
ac benedicendo totam ma- forehead to the breast, and 
Dum dextram extendit, from the left shoulder to the 
omnibus illins digitis pari ter right Bat when he is 
junctis et extensis, quod in blessing other persons, oc 
omni benedictione observa- anything else, he is to turn 
tur." his little jinger towards that 

which he blesses, and in the 
act of blessing to extend 
the whole right hand, all 
the fingers of that hand 
being joined together and 
extended, a form which is 
to be observed in e very- 
benediction.'* 
Such are some of the singular directions given on this so- 
lemn occasion, and lower down are found stringent rales as to 
theposition and mans^emcntof fingers and thumbs, which, in 
ouropinion.mightpuzzlesfi'expertjnggler always toobseiVe. 
At another part of the ceremony — for instance, when the 
words " aufer a nobis" are pronounced — the priest is " to 
join his hands so that his little fingers alone shall touch 
the front of the altar. . . . while the remainder of 
his hands are to be held between the altar and himself, the 
right thumb being placed over the other in the form of a 
cross." 

Equally minute, and we may add absurd, are the mles 
given for bomng : at one time the priest must bow his 
head toirarifs the crucifix! at another, he must take care, 
when he makes his bow, thatit shallbeinanotherdirection. 
We must, however, conclude our rapid review of these 
rubrical precepts by presenting to our readers one con- 
cerning which they, perhaps, as well as we, may hesitate 
as to whether it belongs to the category of curious or dis- 
gnsting. This direction is to be found under the tenth 
head, " De oratione Dominica et aliis, &c.," par. 5, where, 
after some minute rules as to the manner of the priest's 
communicating, it is presented as follows : — 

"Deindsviuoetaquaabluit "He(lhe priest) isthento 
pollices et indices super wash bis thumbs and fingers 
calicem quos abstergit puri- over the chalice, and to wipe 
flcatorio, interim dicens them with the napkin, say- 
' Corpas tuum Domine ing at the same time, * Thy 
quod sumpsi, &c.' Al>la- body Lord, which I have 
(ionrm sumit, et extergit OS taken, &c.' He is then to 
et Calicem purificatorio,(fC." drink the washing (of his 
fingers and thumbs), and to 
wipe hismouthandthechalice 
with the napkin, ^c." 
Can any conceivable reason be assigned for so disgust- 
ing a command as the above ? Or can any intelligent 
Romanist point out how it can possibly tend to edifying? 
Surely the priests who obey it must have strong 
stomachs'. Speaking of disgusting enactments (most 
strange associations with so blessed an ordinance origi- 
nally !), we are led to say a word or two of the rubrics De 
de/ectibuSy^c., " Concerning the defects which occur in the 
celebration of the mass." Thanks to the light recently shed 
on this dark subject by the revived spirit of enquiry, 
both in the Church of Rome and without, the singu- 
larity of this portion of the missal is tolerably well 
known. So many are the contingencies suggested by 
Rome herself in this document, as attaching to thematter, 
the form, the minister of this ordinance, to say nothing of 
the doctrine of intention (all more or less fatal to the 
validity of the sacrament), that it is utterly impossible for 
any human being to say, or to believe, when all the re- 
quisites for its due celebration are present. And yet 
here is just the point where certainty is required. It is 



